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THE ART AMATEUR, 



THE FEUARDENT-CESNOLA CONTROVERSY. 



Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I read, in an interview with Gen. di Cesnola concerning 
my recent criticisms, that the well-known statue of Aphrodite 
and Eros, of which we find no description in Cesnola's 
"Cyprus," was found at Golgoi. I take this statement for 
granted and I desire to say that I was mistaken in affirming that 
no Greek Venus was found at Golgoi. As my aim is truth and 
fairness I hasten to recognize my error on this incidental point 
in my article. 

In relation to the material charges I have made, I have only 
to affirm anew what I have said, for they are only contradicted 
by a general denial without details, except in regard to the 
mirror of the Cyprus statuette of which Gen. di Cesnola and Mr. 
Baillard, the Museum repairer, have spoken more freely. 

On May 17th, Mr. Baillard tells me: That the mirror had been 
carved some months ago over some lines which were not considered 
sufficiently apparent. Now he denies having made the state- 
ment. 

On May 21st, General di Cesnola informs me by letter signed 
by Mr. Savage : That on the statuette being -washed and cleaned 
the mirror appeared clearer than before. ■ 

On August 5th, Mr. Baillard tells a World reporter: The 
mirror was perfectly plain when it was given into his h:nds. 

On August 8th, Mr. Baillard informs a Tribune reporter : In 
cleaning a small statuette, a disk appeared which had not before 
been remarked, and when I showed it to the director he said it was 
a mirror. . . . But the cleaning revealed the mirror. 

I avow my entire inability to make these statements agree, or 
to determine how a mirror that was '* perfectly plain" was "re- 
vealed by cleaning," and " appeared clearer than before" (with- 
out speaking of the carving over some lines). No more can I 
understand how an object in high relie', covered with " crust" 
which would make a large lump, would pass unnoticed by 
every one on a statuette which had been studied during many 
years, which had been cleaned already, which had been photo- 
graphed, from which many drawings had been made, and 
which, if Doell, is to be believed, had been already repaired by 
having two feet (very large and clumsy ones for a Venus) joined 
to it in Cyprus. The comparison given of an inscription being 
discovered lately by cleaning an object of the collection will 
hardly convince anybody that the mirror was revealed also by 
cleaning. Dust might hide an inscription, while the "crust" 
said to have covered the mirror carved in relief would have made 
the spot too conspicuous to escape notice. 

The antiquity of this mirror of recent revelation must be 
decided by an examination of the object itself, by either anti- 
quarians or persons accustomed to stone-carving. The shape it 
bears, the undercut work round its edge, its state of preserva- 
tion when compared with the rest of the statuette, the recent 
carving of the stone on that side of the statuette, which modern 
work has been carried on as far as the first fold of the dress in 
front — all these points will, I feel certain, prove that its antiquity 
dates from the time of its said discovery, a.d. 1879. 

I will not take the trouble of discussing that portion of General 
di Cesnola's remarks which is entirely personal, as the news- 
papers have already appreciated the want of taste, decency and 
veracity displayed therein. I must consider such replies to be a 
flank movement poorly made so as to confuse the question. 

In conclusion, I must insist on the evident and misconceived 
idea of "beautifying" the collection of antiques in the Museum 
as proceeding from the Director. In examining the bronzes it 
will be seen that many of them have been covered with a " false 
patina" after they were cleaned, so, although they may look 
pretty to the public with their modern green color, to the archae- 
ologist they appear at first sight to be forgeries. To say the 
least, it is curious for a museum to try to make antiques appear 
as if they were imitations. Gaston L. Feuardent. 

New York, Aug. 18, 1880. 

It would have been gratifying to have given, in addi- 
tion to the above, some authoritative statement from 
General di Cesnola in regard to the serious charges 
brought against him by Mr. Feuardent. We wrote to 
him offering him the use of our columns for that pur- 
pose ; but so far he has contented himself with sim- 
ply acknowledging the receipt of our note and thanking 
us for the attention. Perhaps that is all that might be 
expected under the circumstances. General di Cesnola's 
simple denial now is, of course, of no more value than 
it was when it first appeared in Mr. Feuardent's arti- 
cle in our columns last month. The question resolves 
itself into one of veracity between the two gentlemen, 
and this can only be decided to the satisfaction of the 
public by a fair investigation. We do not think that 
the trustees, who, in a measure, are themselves on trial 
— for they are responsible to the public for the safe 
keeping of the collection— should appear as judges in 
the matter. Disinterested persons outside the board, 
whose selection should be approved by both parties to 
the controversy, should decide the question. It would 
be fitting, too, that the city be represented in the in- 
quiry, for it is the city which has supplied the money — 
$60,000 in two years— for " furnishing and arranging" 
the collections of the Museum. This money, if Mr. 
Feuardent's story be true, has in part, at least, been 
grossly misapplied. The personalities with which the 
subject has been somewhat clouded by partisan writers 
in the newspapers should not be allowed to obscure the 



point at issue. Whatever disgrace may attach to Mr. 
Feuardent for being " a mere dealer" or honor to 
General di Cesnola for being "the director" cannot 
possibly affect the question of fact. General di Ces- 
nola either has tampered with the antiquities he has sold 
to the Museum or he has not done so. The truth in 
the matter can easily be arrived at. An investigation 
by disinterested experts is all that is necessary. Let us 
have it at once. 

CASTS FOR THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.^ 



mas, and business cards. The conditions of the com- 
petition, which is open to all, are fully given in the 
Society's announcement in our advertising columns. 



Commenting on the offer made to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to furnish the Museum, not only with a 
complete set of casts from all the principal collections 
of sculpture in the world, but with moulds for casting 
duplicates, provided money shall be contributed to pay 
for the work and material, The American Architect 
vigorously "urges its prompt acceptance. We cordially 
second its call. Such a set of casts as this, we have 
often intimated, would be incalculably more valuable to 
the Museum for educational purposes than the two Ces- 
nola collections of Cyprian antiquities and the Avery 
porcelains combined. Our contemporary will pardon 
us, however, for correcting it in its statement of some 
of the reasons why this valuable offer should be accept- 
ed at once. The American Architect says : 

" It is well known that the marble antiques which fill the great 
galleries of Europe are steadily deteriorating under the com- 
bined influences of the acid vapors which load the atmosphere 
of modern cities, and the dusting which is necessary to keep them 
cl an, so that within a year or two the authorities of the British 
Museum have been compelled to shut up some of their bas- 
reliefs in glass cases, and to varnish others with silicates, in order 
to prevent their total ruin. As it is, the casts now made are in- 
ferior to the ones taken twenty years ago, and those of twenty years 
hence will be still worse, so that not a moment should be lost in 
securing a collection of moulds before the exquisite texture and 
surface of the original has been further attacked." 

The italics are our own. The statuary in the Museum 
is never dusted, in the usual sense of the word ; the par- 
ticles of accumulated dust are removed by means of 
hand bellows. Casts now made probably are not in- 
ferior to the ones taken twenty years ago, because it is 
not customary to take a mould more than once, and that 
serves for all the casts needed for all time to come. 



ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 



In an article on " Modern English Landscape-Paint- 
ing," in The Nineteenth Century, Alfred W. Hunt 
shows the change which has taken place in the style 
and in the subjects of English landscapists' work, " the 
breaking away from traditional methods of arrange- 
ment, the effort to make a little less abstraction and 
generalization do for us, and to deal with a few more 
complexities of beautiful fact, until we have arrived at 
the notion that we can almost give all the touch of any 
given scene." One of the many reasons why this is 
impossible of attainment, however, he shows to be the 
impossibility of reproducing in art the union which 
subsists in nature between color and light. He 
points out that this impossibility shows itself at once 
when an artist seeks not so much for subjects which 
will bear witness 10 his dexterity in evading it, as for 
those which will express his sympathy with nature at 
the cost of technical imperfection, or rather of evident 
defeat; that such an artist's s>mpathy will lead him 
to invent for himself forms of artistic expression — such 
expression by means of design answering in his work 
to the story or incidents in the figure-painter's ; but 
differing, so far as it demands the re-casting in harmo- 
nized form of the whole subject. English landscapists, 
he says, are feeling their way through unflinching 
study to the expression of new truths ; and as nature is 
a brightly and richly colored thing, their wider study 
has forced them to wrestle with more and more diffi- 
cult truths. That there should be defeat, confusion, 
and apparent retrocession he regards as inevitable. 
Only recently, he admits, has a glimpse of the full 
scope of landscape art which was gained by the genius 
of one man — he means Turner — become the common 
property of his countrymen of to-day and it is hardly 
yet perceived how great an equipment of gifts is re- 
quired to enable anyone to follow in the footsteps of 
that master and possess himself of any portion of the 
fair land which his eyes discovered. 



A QUESTION OF COLORS, 



Prominent artists in England, with Mr. Holman 
Hunt at their head, charge the material makers with 
carelessness as to their colors. We do not hear of much 
complaint from the artists in this country as to the 
quality of their materials. Some, it is true, object to the 
use of poppy oil for tube colors, and we understand that 
Messrs. F. W. Devoe & Co. have met this objection in 
some cases by producing special tubes of color made 
solvent by linseed oil. The chief drawback to the use 
of the latter is that it soon dries up the color in the 
tube, while poppy oil keeps the color moist for a long 
time. This objection, with professional artists, however, 
can hardly be considered a valid one, for if their pictures 
will sell at all, it would surely pay them to buy a few 
extra tubes of color, to insure their being in the desired 
condition, and if necessary they can throw away what 
remains of the pigments after the painting. Rapid 
workers, who prefer their colors prepared with linseed 
oil, will probably do this. The deliberate painter, how- 
ever, who works a long time to complete a single stage 
of his picture, will continue to use the colors prepared 
with poppy oil, and will much prefer them. An objec- 
tion urged against the preparation of li permanent 
white" in linseed oil is that it will not keep its purity 
after painting, but will turn yellowish. Mr. Seymour 
J. Guy, who has his colors prepared for him in tube 
with linseed oil, does not entertain this objection. He 
says that the white becomes yellowish, but believes it 
will resume its original purity by the canvas upon which 
it is used being exposed to the sun. It must be re- 
membered, however, that Mr Guy generally paints 
candle-light effects, and has little use for pure white. 





The Decorative Art Society of Baltimore shows 
commendable enterprise in its offer of money prizes for 
designs for portieres, plaques, tiles, and dinner, Christ- 



Ml JJotF JSoob. 



NE of the most curious and 
striking examples of Japan- 
ese pictorial art ever seen 
in this country has lately- 
reached New York. It is 
indeed " sui generis," being 
nothing less than a portrait, 
nearly life-size, painted on 
silk, of Miss Clara Morris, 
who is represented in the full 
Japanese costume of a lady of rank. Some time ago 
the distinguished artist who executed it—who is a kind 
of Mongolian Bonnat — being ambitious to have his skill 
recognized -in this country, asked Mr. Yoshida, the Jap- 
anese Minister at Washington, to send him a photo- 
graph of the most eminent American actress, so that 
he might paint her portrait. Mr. Yoshida sent him one 
of Miss Morris as Camille. In that r61e, it may be re- 
membered, the lady wears a flowing blo.nde wig. The 
artist must have been not a little embarrassed in having 
to represent such an unfamiliar coiffure ; for in Japan 
there is no blonde hair, and it is " de rigueur" to dress 
the blue-black tresses of the native fair ones in that 
stiff and freely-pomatumed style peculiar to the far 
Orient. He has overcome the difficulty with much skill, 
however, and has produced an American woman's head 
on a Japanese woman's body with charming incongru- 
ity. The face is faithfully modelled after the photo- 
graph, and the flesh-tints possess a degree of trans- 
parency which would be greatly admired by those of 
my readers who paint on silk, and who therefore know 
the technical difficulties of such work. The skill 
shown in the management of color throughout, indeed, 
is wonderful. The artist evidently has been alittle em- 
barrassed in coping with the difficulty of representing 
Miss Morris with the " three-quarter face" of the pho- 
tograph, and a little stiffness in the pose is the conse- 
quence. The body, too, has a slightly "tipped- 
forward" tendency, after the fashion of some of the 
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figures we see outside the cigar-stores. But the work 
on the whole is admirably done. Certainly there is no 
painter on silk in this country who could equal it for 
beauty of finish and general technical excellence. 
*** 
The following merited tribute to an American 
artist reaches me from one o£ his numerous ad- 
mirers abroad : 

DUVENECK. 
'Mid -western wilds the Indian camp-fires burned, 

And threw upon his cradle light and shade ; 

Upon his brow in eastern lands is laid 
A crown of laurel well and bravely earned. 
His faithful scholars joyously aspire 

The will of their young leader well to do ; 

With pride they deem themselves the happy few, 
Who light their torches at his sacred fire. 
N If minds there be to grieve that Art no more 

Holds reign supreme within the hearts of men, 
And that times present are pot those of yore, 

'Tis that this spirit dwells beyond their ken. 

* 

* * 

It is rather discouraging to note that after all the dis- 
cussion in the newspapers and elsewhere as to the pro- 
per site for the Egyptian obelisk, it has been decided 
at last to adopt the original idea of erecting the mono- 
lith upon a mound in Central Park. It will be neces- 
sary to slice away the top of the mound to make a place 
for the foundation, and cut down the trees which would 
obscure the view. When all this has been done, we may 
congratulate ourselves on having made about as bad a 
use of the treasure as could well have been devised. 
To have erected the obelisk in front of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
palace in Fifth Avenue and have used it as a hitching- 
post would not have been worse. It does really seem 
surprising that at least one of the gentlemen who was 
on the committee to select the site, and who certainly 
must be aware of the folly that has been committed, 
could have assented to it. It has been hinted that Mr. 
Vanderbilt was in favor of the site, and " hinc illae 
lachrymae." Rich patrons of art ar«, too often, alas ! 
more enterprising than cultivated. When the Romans 
razed to the 'ground the beautiful city of Corinth, their 
general, Mummius, sent home the priceless art treasures 
of which he had despoiled the Greeks, and gave orders 
that if the soldiers broke any of the statues in removing 
them they would have to provide new ones. It is said 
that a certain New York patron of art, while a Park 
Commissioner, wanted to have all the statues in the 
Central Park whitewashed. Now, to humor another 
New York patron of art, the noble gift to the city from 
the Khedive of Egypt is to be stuck on a mound like a 
tomb-stone in a cemetery. The monolith which for 
thousands of years has stood a monument to the ancient 
greatness of the land of the Pharaohs is removed at 
great cost across the Atlantic, to serve at last as a 
monument to American ignorance and bad taste. 

* 

* * 

Bonnat's portrait of John Taylor Johnston is now 
on exhibition at Petit's, on the Place Castiglione, Paris, 
preparatory to being shipped to New York City to hang 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

* 

* * 

As an illustration of the convenience of knowing how 
to use the pencil, William Walker in his " Handbook 
of Drawing" relates an anecdote of Atkinson, the Rus- 
sian traveller. The latter, having neglected to get his 
lunch before going out into the Welsh mountains one 
day, began to feel faint for want of food, and stopping 
at a cottage, asked for some tea. The good woman 
of the house did not understand him, and was by no 
means civil, for his approach had set the dogs barking 
and had scared away a number of her fowls. "Dim 
Sasenach" (" No English") was all the reply he could 
get from her, and he was about retiring, when he be- 
thought himself of his pocket sketch-book. He whip- 
ped it out, quickly drew a steaming tea-pot and a cup 
and saucer, and showed it to the unwilling dame, who, 
recognizing his want, opened wide the door, invited him 
to a seat in the cottage, and soon he was enjoying not 
only his cup of tea, but a hearty meal of eggs and grid- 
dle-cakes, the desire for which he had, in like manner, 
indicated by the use of his pencil. This is a good story, 
but 'it might be- added that, in order to succeed with 
the experiment, it is sometimes necessary that the 
drawings shall either be very accurate or that mine 
hostess shall have a clearer perception of the mo- 
tive of the artist than in the oft-quoted case of the Eng- 
lish tourist in France, who, wanting some mushrooms, 
and not being able to pronounce the rather difficult 
French equivalent for the word, took out his pencil and 



drew one on a piece of paper. Mine hostess expressed 
her entire comprehension of the tourist's need, left the 
room, and soon returned with — an umbrella ! 

* 

* * 

A statue in honor of the captors of Major Andre is 
to be erected by the residents of Tarrytown-on-the 
Hudson. The design has not yet been selected, but it 
is understood that the commission for executing the 
statue, which is to be in bronze, has been given to Mr. 
Maurice J. Power, and several artists in his foundiy 
have put their heads together to create a work which 
shall be worthy of the subject. Messrs. Rickett, Rich- 
ards, and Theodore Bauer have devoted their talents 
to it, aided by Mr. O' Donovan. Mr. Macdonald, who 
is a standing candidate for the execution of public mon- 
uments, comes in on his own account and hopes to 
carry off the prize. W T ith the sublime confidence of 
irresponsible genius, he had dashed off his statue and 
had it ready, cast in plaster and nicely bronzed, before 
the consulting artists had seriously set to work. 

* 

* * 

The New York Times tells" how Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton, the artist, was ejected by a policeman from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, " with unwarrantable 
rudeness," for "taking a note of something that 
pleased his fancy." When it became known who he 
was, the officials were profuse in their apologies. But it 
appeared that the attendant who gave Mr. Eaton into 
custody was acting under a rule of the Museum which 
forbids the copying of any objects in the place. This 
rule, however, if it existed, was not enforced previous 
to the controversy between General di Cesnola and Mr. 
Feuardent, resulting in the appearance of the illus- 
trated article in The Art Amateur last month, charg- 
ing that certain objects in the Cyprian collection had 
been tampered with. The suspicion that this contro- 
versy had something to do with the enforcement of the 
prohibition would seem to be confirmed by the fact 
that after the ejectment of Mr. Eaton, another artist 
went to the Museum to make some notes, and had a 
peculiar experience. Warned by the latter 's Jate, he 
inquired of Mr. Savage, the assistant superintendent : 
"Is there any objection to making sketches of any- 
thing in the Cesnola collection ?" Mr. Savage's reply 
was : " Mr. Cesnola does not wish any sketches made 
in the interest of Feuardent. For any other purpose 
we should be very glad to have them made." What . 
right, the public would like to know, has General di 
Cesnola to discriminate against Mr. Feuardent or any 
one else? The impression is, that the General having 
been. paid in cash (on account) about $100,000 for the 
collection, it is no longer his. From the incident just 
related, however, it would seem that he still regards it 
as his private property. Can it be that there are other 
Cyprian statuettes which the General might find it dis- 
agreeable for.Mr. Feuardent to scrutinize too closely ? 
Such a discrimination against that gentleman certainly 
tends to convey this impression. 

* * 

Colonel J, Edwards Clark, chief of the Bureau 
of Education, tells me that five years ago there was 
only one important set of plaster casts of the antique in 
this country— that at the Corcoran Gallery. Now there 
'are many sets. Next in importance to the Corcoran 
collection and that of the Boston Museum of Art, come 
the Peabody Institute and the Amherst College collec- 
tions ; then those of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, the National Academy of Design, the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, the Illinois Industrial University, 
the San Francisco Art Association and the Cooper In- 
stitute. Fifteen thousand dollars was donated to the 
Peabody Institute to begin an art collection, and this, 
which consists chiefly of casts, is now being arranged. 
A third of the sum named has been spent in the pur- 
chase of a replica of Barbedienne's reduced repetition in 
bronze of the Ghiberti doors of the Baptistery of 
Florence. This copy of Ghiberti's masterpiece is a 
treasure of which Baltimore has reason to be proud. 
Prince Demidoff, it is said, paid $20,000 for Barbe- 
dienne's first copy. 

* 

* * 

A handsome vase, by Professor Lycett, which is on 
exhibition at Davis Collamore & Co.'s, is one of the larg- 
est and most important pieces of under-glaze painting 
that has been done in America on American ware. The 
ground is a delicate blue, with poppies on one side and 
hollyhocks on the other. The dark stalks of the flow- 
ers, with appropriate shrubbery, give proper strength 



in color and suggestion to the base of the vase. A 
graceful wreath of convolvulus decorates the lid. I 
should have liked more contrast between the flowers 
and the background, and the size of the object would 
have permitted, perhaps, of greater freedom in handling ; 
but when it is remembered that the work is on an un- 
usual scale, and was completed in a single firing, I can 
only express admiration for the professor's skill and the 
hope that he will soon present a companion vase. 

* 

* * 

The proposed exhibition at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of recent works of American artists 
abroad will probably be the most interesting event of 
the coming season. Such names as Duveheck, David 
Neal, Tobias Rosenfeld, Frederick Bridgeman, Sargent, 
Bacon, Mosler, and, last but not least, the fortunate 
Picknell, suggest a wealth of American talent. 

* * 

* * 

A valuable feature of the September number of ' 
Scribner's Magazine is the initial instalment of a life of 
Jean Francois Millet, the French painter and peasant. 
This, the first biography of the great artist, is by the 
late Alfred Sensier, his intimate friend. The manu- 
script has been edited by M. Paul Mantz, the art critic ; 
Helena De Kay Gilder has translated it into English, 
and her work is admirably done ; and Richard Watson 
Gilder, the accomplished managing editor of Scribner's, 
furnishes an appreciative introduction. It is worthy of 
note that the work is being published in this country be- 
fore it appears in France. When it is remembered that 
Rousseau and Diaz, the painters, and Barye, the sculp- 
tor, were close neighbors and intimate friends of Millet, 
and that Corot was a frequent guest at his table, one 
can imagine how much interest may attach to future 
chapters of Sensier' s narrative. It may be worth noting, 
by the way, that the M. Feuardent who is mentioned in 
the Scribner's article as Millet's friend at Cherbourg 
is the father of the learned gentleman who appears in 
print as the antagonist of General di Cesnola. The 
two families subsequently became connected by mar- 
riage, and so intimate was their friendship that it will be 
surprising if the name of Feuardent does not appear 
often in Sensier' s work. 

Paul Rajon's etching of George Frederick Watts's 
" Dorothy," a charming portrait of a fair-haired child, 
is alone worth the price of the August number of The 
Portfolio. The other etchings are also excellent. They 
are St. John's College, Cambridge, by Toussaint — per- 
haps the most picturesque, as it certainly is one of the 
best executed, of the many views of the University which 
have appeared in the magazine — and, on a single page, 
one of Barye's lions, etched by A. Lurat, and, etched 
by the same artist, a lion and lioness, by J. F. Lewis. 

* 

*. * 

Mention of the name of Barye — the great French- 
man whose superb bronzes in the New York Central 
Park and in the Corcoran Gallery are among the most 
precious pieces of statuary in this country — reminds 
me of an incident showing how little he is appreciated 
in England. A year or two ago a gentleman now in this 
country discovered in the store of Benson, a London 
clockmaker, several of Barye's early bronzes, admirable 
works of art, and asked the prices. I forget how they 
were quoted ; but the salesman declared that he had 
had them for fifteen years, and that the visitor was the 
first person who had cared enough for them to take any 
notice of them. He eagerly sold my informant the lot 
at a very low figure, glad to be rid of such " old stock." - 
* * 

It is currently reported in the American art colony 
in Paris that M. Bcuguereau is soon to lead to the altar 
a pretty young American artist with whom he often 
dined as her guest during the siege of Paris, when pro- 
visions were extremely scarce in the Observatory quar- 
ter, and the young lady's family alone was well sup- 
plied with a bountiful larder. M. Bouguereau is now 
in his fifty-sixth year. 

* * 

A well-known New York picture-dealer, who is 
singularly untruthful, lost one of his best customers a 
little while ago, by taking him mysteriously down into a 
cellar under his store, and showing him, as a particular 
favor, a new picture just from Paris, that he was un- 
packing as the visitor entered. The gentleman rec- 
ognized the picture as one that had long been in the city, 
and angrily left the premises to return no more forever. 

Montezuma, 



